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party in one day ; Tout it is much better to take two for the trip, and it 
would not be easy to find a pleasanter camping-ground than presents 
itself on the banks of the Arroyo Hondo at the base of the mountain. 

What gives its peculiar character to the Coast Range scenery is, the 
delicate -and beautiful carving of their masses by the aqueous erosion of 
the soft material of which they are composed, and which is made con- 
spicuous by the general absence of forest and shrubby vegetation, except 
in the canons and along the crests of the ranges. The bareness of the 
slopes gives full play to the effects of light and shade caused by the 
varying and intricate contour of the surface. In the early spring these 
slopes are of the most vivid green, the awakening to life of the vegetation 
of this region beginning just when the hills and valleys of the Eastern 
States are most deeply covered by snow. Spring here, in fact, commences 
with the end of summer ; winter there is none. Summer, blazing summer, 
tempered by the ocean fogs and ocean breezes, is followed by a long and 
delightful six months spring, which in its turn passes almost instan- 
taneously away, at the approach of another summer. As soon as the dry 
season sets in, the herbage withers under the sun's rays, except in the deep 
canons, the surface becomes first of a pale green, then of a light straw 
yellow, and finally, of a rich russet brown color, against which the dark 
green foliage of the oaks and pines, unchanging during the summer, is 
deeply contrasted. 

One need not go beyond the boundaries of the city of San Francisco 
to obtain fine panoramic views of Coast Range scenery ; let the traveller, 
an hour before sunset, ascend Telegraph or Russian Hill of a clear day in 
the rainy season, and such days are far from uncommon, and he will have 
spread out before him the Golden Gate and the Bay of San Francisco, and 
the mountains which surround them, from Mount Bache and Mount 
Hamilton on the south to Mount Helena on the north. Looking in a 
northwesterly direction, he will see the ranges of Marin County coming 
down to meet the ocean, forming the northern side of the Golden Gate and 
presenting at their termination a broken but precipitous wall of dark 
reddish rock, from six to eight hundred feet high, which contrasts finely 
with the rounded, green slopes above. Beyond these, the steep and 
graceful form of Tamal Pais is seen rising to the height of 2,597 feet, and 
forming the most prominent land-mark of the region. This mountain 
lies six miles southwest of San Rafael, from which place the trip to its 
summit may easily be made on horseback in a day ; and, although the 
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view from it is not as extensive as that from Monte Diablo, it is one well 
worthy of being seen, as being both attractive and characteristic of the 
Coast Ranges, while the forest vegetation in the canons on the north 
slope of the mountain is thoroughly Californian, consisting of noble 
specimens of the redwood, laurel, madrona and other trees noticed above 
as occurring in this portion of the State. Facing the north, our observer 
from Telegraph Hill will have directly before him, at a distance of a mile, 
Alcatraz Island, with its fortifications, and beyond it, three miles farther 
on in the same direction, Angel Island, 771 feet high, intercepting the view 
up the Bay of San Francisco and into San Pablo Bay, beyond which 
rise the numerous ranges which border Napa and Sonoma valleys, the 
farthest visible point in this direction being Mount Helena, 4,843 feet 
high, and about sixty miles distant. Facing the east, the view extends 
across the Bay, here about five miles wide, to the Contra Costa hills, 
which rise rapidly from a gently sloping plain, two miles in width, to an 
average height of about 1,500 feet. Along the base of the Contra Costa 
hills, the population is rapidly increasing in density, the towns of 
Oakland, San Antonio, Alameda and San Leandro forming almost a 
continuous row of houses along a line some ten or twelve miles in length. 
Behind the Contra Costa range rises the conical mass of Monte Diablo, 
apparently near at hand, but in reality belonging to a distant range, and 
separated from the Contra Costa hills by the San Ramon Valley. To 
obtain within the City itself, a clear view to the south, one must ascend 
the highest point of Clay Street Hill, or the elevation on which the 
reservoir is situated, just beyond Russian Hill ; from these points the eye 
may range over the San Bruno hills down the bay into the San Jose 
Valley, and as far as the great mass of mountains near and west of Mount 
Hamilton and Mount Oso, a wild waste of chaparral-covered ridges, into 
which few persons have ever penetrated. This portion of the Coast 
Ranges sometimes remains covered with snow for days or even weeks 
together, during the stormiest winters, and at such times presents an 
almost Alpine appearance. On the other side of the San Jose Valley 
we look along the hills covered with redwood forests, now, alas, fast 
disappearing before the chopper’s axe, as far as Mounts Bache, Cliual 
and Umunhum, which rise directly above the village and mines of New 
Almaden, the highest of these, named in honor of the late eminent chief 
of the Coast Survey, being just sixty feet lower than Monte Diablo. 
From some points between the city and the ocean, in certain states of the 








